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For ‘* The Friend.” 
Our Needs. 


I believe that the life and immortality in 
which man was first created, were lost by 
transgression and disobedience ; and that we 
have now, since the fall, become subject to 
the law of sin and death—but that we are 
still left inoa state of free agency, and have 
power to believe in, and to accept and obey 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
that we may be made free from the law of sin 
and death; or, we may remain all our lifetime 
in bondage. The choice is left with us. We 
may accept the offers of life, through the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus that brings sal- 
vation; or we may reject or turn away from 
it, and remain in that spiritual death which 
our first parents brought upon themselves by 
disobedience. 

So I believe our greatest need, in order for 
salvation, is to implicitly accept the gospel, 
and obey its teachings in its primitive and 
spiritual purity: which comes to us “ not in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost.” For I believe that a saving portion 
of this everlasting gospel is silently and in- 
wardly preached to all that dwell on the 
earth ; to every nation, kindred, tongue and 
people.” We have also the written declara- 
tion of the gospel which was given by holy 
men of old, and left for our learning in the 
school of Christ, that the man of God might 
be perfect, and thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works. 

I also believe, that the same grace of God 
that brings salvation, qualifies and sends forth 
ministers to preach or minister out the glad 
tidings of gospel life to the poor in spirit ; to 
bind up the broken-hearted, and to comfort 
all that mourn, so that we might be left witb- 
out excuse, and become heirs of God’s salva- 
tion. So our great need is, that we should 
not only be hearers of the everlasting gospel, 
but that we should be more full believers in 
it; that we might become more inwardly and 
experimentally acquainted with God, and be 
at peace with Him. Forit is the willing and 
the obedient that shall eat the good of the 
heavenly land; and it is those that do his 
commandments that have a right to the tree 
of life. So we need to be doers of the gospel 
law, and not hearers only, deceiving ourselves 
and other people also, because we do not see, 


ing and thirsting soul can never be satisfied 
with the mere forms of religion; or with the 
husks, or outside covering, which the swine 
did eat. We need the living substance—tbe 
bread of life—the waters of salvation. 
why do we seek the living among the dead? 

But while Christ has his ministers, and en- 
dues them with power from on high, and 
sends them forth to minister it out to the edi- 
fication of his church and people, anti-Christ 
has also his ministers of another gospel, and 
he sends them out; and, by his power which 
he gives them, would willingly “ pervert the 
gospel of Christ,” by wresting many important 
passages of Scripture, and giving then an- 
other interpretation from what our worthy 
predecessors, under the light of Truth, gave 
them. For Satan can quote Scripture now, 
as well as he could in the days of our Saviour, 
while He was personally on earth. So we 
have great need of a discerning spirit, that 
will enable us to distinguish between the 
gospel of Christ, and that which is a mere 
counterfeit. For the false ministry is so art- 
fully cloaked up under the guise of religion, 
that nothing but the Light of Christ can de- 
tect it. The unrenewed man, without the 
true light, cannot see the deep things of the 
gospel of Christ, for they are only spiritually 
discerned. Neither can he “know the depths 
of Satan as they speak.” J 
need to try the spirits whether they are of 
God; for many false prophets bave gone out 
into the world. But the foundation of God 
standeth sure. We need more faith in the in- 





the grace of God, and less in the uncertain 
teachings and wisdom of fullible men: even 


nor feel, nor know our need. But the bunger-| 


Then| 


So we have great | 


fallible wisdom and power and teachings of} 


ministry ; a ministry more in demonstration 
of the Spirit, and less in the impulsive spirit 
and power of man; a ministry of the Spirit 
that giveth life, and not of the letter that 
killeth. ‘ 

As the Divine life and power depart from 
us, it becomes an easy matter to substitute a 
|Luman life, and the power of man, to supply 
\the lack of the heavenly ; and to compass our- 
selves about with sparks of our own kindling, 
which seems to satisfy the people; for many 
seem anxious to keep up the form of godli- 
ness, that the shame of their nakedness may 
not appear. But Paul says, “Though we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach any other gos- 
pel unto you than that we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed.” So, blessed 
are the pure in heart, tor they shall see God, 
spiritually ; and be able to distinguish between 
that which serveth Him, and that which 
serveth Him not; and which does not ori- 
ginate from Him. 

Purity of heart seems to be one of our 
greatest needs. So, now, let us hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter: the sum and 
substance of our needs might be compre- 
hended in one word, and that is regeneration. 
For “the natural man receiveth not the things 
lof the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him; neither can he know them because 
they are spiritually discerned.” So “the 
things of God knoweth no man but by the 
Spirit of God.” But God hath revealed them 
unto us (the regenerated ones) by his Spirit: 
for the Spirit (not the Scriptures) searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God. So 
regeneration seems to be the greatest need of 
professing Christendom. It would give us new 
sight, new light, a feeling heart, and a new 








though they should come to us in great elo-|understanding; while, without this change 
quence, and in the enticing words of man’s|from a state of nature to a state of grace, we 
wisdom. For the world by its wisdom knows may, like the Laodicean Church, think we are 
not God. Neithercan the teachings or preach- rich and increased with goods, and have need 


ing of the worldly-wise, advance us in tbe 
ways of life and salvation. For a stream can- 
not rise higher than its fountain; and if the 
fountain be impure, so will the stream be. 
“ Doth a fountain send forth at the same place 
sweet water and bitter? or salt water and 
fresh?” But it may send it forth so in the 
mixture that the natural man cannot see the 
difference: for “out of the same mouth may 
proceed blessing and cursing. My brethren, 
these things ought not so to be.” 

So it is the pure gospel of Christ which is 
the power of God unto the salvation of every 
one that believeth it and receiveth it, that we 
need; and though we may have this ever- 
lasting gospel preached within us in silent 
power; yet when we have it instrumentally 
ministered to us in the ability that God 
giveth, it is quite refreshing to the weary 
Christian traveller; and also it often seems 
needful to “ warn the unruly, to comfort the 
feeble-minded, and to support the weak.” But 


——_——_eE nt CC 


need, is a more living and Divinely baptized 


what we and the churches generally so much | 


\of nothing; and not know that we are wretcb- 
ed and poor and blind, like the self-righteous 
Pharisees that were with Jesus, who thought 
they could see; but He said to them, “ Now 
ye say we see, therefore your sin remaineth.” 
And } fear that we have multitudes who, like 
the bypocritical Pharisees, think they see the 
way to the kingdom of heaven, and attempt 
to show it to others, while yet their sin re- 
maineth. So, as Christ told Nicodemus, “ Ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot even 
see the kingdom of God,” either in this world, 
or in the world to come. D. H. 
Dublin, Ind., Eighth mo. 25th, 1885. 


The true ground of hope is Christ in the 
heart, and the true hope is that hope which 
ariseth from this ground, from the feeling of 
Christ there; “Christ in you the hope of 
glory.” What is the true Christian’s hope? 
It is Christ in him; he “hath eternal life 
abiding in him;” and he knows that cannot 
but lead to glory. But what is the common 
Christian’s hope? He fastens his hope upon 
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the relation and his belief of an history. ‘“ He 
that believeth sball be saved.” I believe, 
therefore I shall be saved. And thus, as he 
hath got up a wrong faith, and a wrong love, 
so he gets up a wrong hope.—ZJ. Penington. 


For ** The Friend.’’ 


The Keeling, or Cocos Islands. 
(Concluded from page 43.) 

teference has already been made to the 
damage caused by a cyclone in 1862. In 1876, 
the islands were again visited by one of these 
fearful storms. On the 25th of First month, 
the mercurial barometer indicated some un- 
usual atmospheric disturbance, and the air 
felt extremely heavy and oppressive. On the 
28th it fell to close on 28 inches, a warning 
which gave time for all boats to be hauled to 
a place of safety, and other preparations for 
a storm to be made. On the afternoon of the 
same day, there appeared in the western sky 


an ominously dark bank of clouds, and at 4} 
p. M. a cyclone of unwonted fury burst over| 


this part of the Indian Ocean. The store- 
houses and mills, but recently renewed, were 
completely gutted and demolished; every 
house in both villages was carried completely 
away. Among the palm trees the wind seems 


to have played a frantic and capricious dance. The tidal wave, which washed the ship to the). 
In some places, it had cleared lanes hundreds garden walls of Ross’ house, is an evidence of 


of yards in length, snapping off the trees close 


to the ground; in others, it bad swooped but this was scarcely to be expected when | 


down, without making an entrance or exit 
path, and borne bodily away large circular 
patches, leaving unharmed the encircling 
trees ; here and there, sometimes in the centre 
of dense clumps, selecting a single stem—a 
thick tree of thirty years’ growth—it had 
danced with it one lightning revolution, and 


and before three years, they were in full bear- 


ing again. 

About 36 hours after the cyclone the water 
on the eastern side of the lagoon was observed 
to be rising up from below of a dark color. 
This continued for from ten to fourteen days. 
The color was of an inky hue, and its smell 
“like that of rotten eggs.” Within 24 hours 
every fish, mollusc and coral in the part im- 
pregnated with this discoloring substance 
died. So great was the number of fish thrown 
on the beach, that it took three weeks of hard 
work to bury them in a vast trench dug in 
the sand. When H. O. Forbes visited the 
islands about three years later, he carefully 
examined that part of the lagoon over which 
the poisoned water bad spread, on a day when 
the water was so calm that he could see the 
minutest objects on the bottom. It was one 
vast field of blackened and lifeless coral stems, 


giant clams and other mollusca, paralyzed 
and killed in all stages of expansion. Every- 
where both shells and corals were deeply cor- 
roded. Since the catastrophe there had been 
scarcely a sign of life in that portion of the 
lagoon. 

That an earthquake took place at the time 
,of the storm in 1876, can scarcely be doubted. 





this. No tremor of the earth was observed, 
everything was quivering in the war of the 
elements. The darkened water doubtless 
issued from a submarine rent, and both it and 
the wave were the result of volcanic disturb- 
ance. 
dered at when we reflect that the greatly 
diminished pressure of the air over that por- 


though the coolies live under a stricter régime, 
they are treated liberally and kindly, and 
housed in comfortable dwellings. Their chil. 
dren are educated along with the Cocos chil. 
dren. Should a head of a family die, bis 
children are, at the mother’s option, sent back 
to their native place in Java, or, if she elect, 
she and they may throw in their lot with, 
and after a certain probation become Cocos 
people.” 

On looking at this attractive picture of life 
on a remote coral islet, the thoughtful reader 
is impressed with a sense of the responsibility 
that rests on the man who controls and di- 
rects the hundreds of human beings who look 
up to him, somewhat as their followers did to 
the patriarchs of old. The field of usefulness 
is so wide, that it may well satisfy the ambi- 
tion of any one, however talented and ener. 
getic. Nor can we altogether be blind to the 


and of the vacant and lustreless shells of|fact, that where so much depends on the 


character of one man, if he should prove in- 

efficient, or unworthy of his trust, the inevit 

able consequence must be trouble, discord 

and ruin. J. W. 
a 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Remarks of Daniel Wheeler and Jacob Green, 
| in Ohio Yearly Meeting, 1839. 
Some account of that Yearly Meeting hay. 
ing been committed to writing by persons 
| who were present, and thinking a few ex. 
tracts from it would be acceptable to the 
‘readers of “The Friend,” I send the follow- 
ing for publication, if the Editor thinks pro- 
‘per so to do. JosepH W. Doupna. 


The meeting was a very favored one in 


Nor is such a disturbance to be won-|most of the sittings, and was attended by 
| 


Daniel Wheeler, from England, and Jacob 
|Green, from Ireland ; also a number of other 


left it a perfect spiral screw, but otherwise tion of the ocean, indicated by the heavy fall ministers and strangers. 


uninjured. 
About midnight of the 28th, when intense 


in the barometer, must have so disturbed the 
equilibrium of pressure on the floor of the 


| On Second-day morning, D. Wheeler gave 


an account, in a few words, of his being led 


darkness would have prevailed but for the in- ocean, as to render probable some displace-'amongst us. Said he should be an ungrateful 


cessant blaze of lightning, whose accompany- 
ing thunder was drowned by the roar of the 


ment of the strata beneath. 
H. O. Forbes says: “At the time of my 


receiver of the manifold graces of God were 
he not to do so. When he visited the islands 


tempest, when every one was endeavoring to visit, the islands were slowly recovering from in the Pacific, his mind was constantly sup- 
save what rice—the only provision spared to this sad disaster, and the whole settlement, ported by a conviction it had been impressed 
them—they could, G. Ross discovered to his living far from the busy strife of the world,|!with, that he should yet visit America; and 
horror, the bowsprit of a vessel which had yetsufticiently mingling with it to afford con-|tbis had been a support and stay to his mind 
been lying at anchor, riding on the top of a tentment without envy, seemed the ideal of amidst all the trials he had to pass through: 


great wave straight for the wall behind which 


a peaceful and happy colony. Ross, who is 


often being in great straits, and the sea ready 


they sheltered. There was just time to make associated with several of bis brothers, occu-| 
themselves fast before the water rushed over) pies a commodious and comfortable house, 
them, fortunately without carrying the ship) midway between the two villages, surrounded |fear and dread of the great Jehovah, restin 
through the wall ; a second wave washed com-|by a high wall, enclosing a large garden in|upon that unfailing foundation which woul 


pletely over the spot where Ross’ house had | which fruit trees and shrubs seem to flourish | never forsake nor deceive any one; that this 
stood, distant 150 yards from high-water remarkably well. Each Keeling family pos- 


inspeaking word of Divine grace would re 
: : : ; : 
mark. The storm attained its height about'sesses its own neat plank house, comfortably 


(to all appearance) to swallow them up. He 
said he stood before us a poor worm, in the 


main the unfailing support of the believer to 
one o’clock on the morning of the 29th. At 
that hour nothing could resist the unsubstan- 
tial air, worked into a fury ; no obstacle raised 
a foot or two above the ground, could resist 
its violence. The inhabitants saved them- 
selves only by lying in hollows of the ground. 
To what distance the barometer might have 
fallen, it is impossible to say, for the mer- 
curial was carried away, and two aneroids 
gave in at 263 inches. 

The following morning broke bright and 
calm, as if the tempestuous riot of the night 
might have been an evil dream, only not a 
speck of green could be seen anywhere with- 
in the compass of the islands. Round the 
whole atoll, the solid coral conglomerate floor 
was scooped under, broken up and thrown in 
vast fragments onthe beach. After six months 
every tree and shrub was clothed in verdure ; 


furnished, enclosed ina little garden. Housed | 
in a trim shed by the water’s edge, each has 
one or more boats. These boats are their 
pride. Living on the sea, they are all natur-|about Zion, and go around about ber; tell the 
ally skilful sailors ; and one of the pleasantest |towers thereof; mark ye well her bulwarks; 
reminiscences of my visit, is the sight of that|consider her palaces, that ye may tell it t 
little white-sailed fleet beating home across|the generation following ;”’ and proceeded, 
the lagoon, in a sunny evening. saying he believed there was a ministry rising 
“It was exceedingly pleasant to observe|up, that would eat up every thing that was 
the cordial and affectionate relations existing | green. 
between The House and the Cocos village. 1| On Seventh-day, D. Wheeler and Jacob 
noted little presents of first ripe fruit, or spe-|Green made a visit to women’s meeting. 
cially large eggs, constantly being offered.”|W. commenced with the language of Eliab t0 
“That in their relations one with another|David, and making some observations pre 
there should be perfection, is not to be ex-|ceeded: spoke of the woman of Samaria, and 
pected, but a finer and more upright commu-|commenting on the passage, and more part 
nity I have never known; nor a simpler or|cularly that part of it, “Come see a man that 
more guileless people.” told me all things that ever I did.” Jacob 
“The laborers’ village is neatly kept, and' followed, observing what a beautiful sight 0 


the end of time, Xe. 
Sixth-day morning, in select meeting, he 
spoke very feelingly ; beginning with, “ Walk 
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see such a company assembled ; that he had 
thought, what could be more beautiful than 
such a company, were all rightly gathered, 
&. He spoke encouragingly to some who, 
for the work’s sake, were separated from their 
pear connections in life. Though the lan- 


body from head to foot, and on bis head a 
white fez, with green turban, marking his 
allegiance to the Prophet. The procession 
halted at alittle knoll above the sea, and near 
the tomb of the prophet. Immediately the 
ranks broke, and all the men proceeded to 


age of some might be to these like that of|the sea to perform their ablutions, prepara- 


Bliab to David, Why camest thou down 
hither? yet it remained to be the case that 
they that have husbands, must be as though 
they had none. He believed that some would 
have to make greater sacrifices, and travel 
even unto foreign lands. In an exhortation 
to the youth on dress, &c., he reminded them, 
that however beautiful in their persons, the 


tory to prayer. The green banners were set 
up and the people broke into divisions, and 
gave themselves at once to their service. 
Boxes containing copies of the Koran and 
other devotional writings were passed around. 
A tall, white-baired sheikh, stripped to the 
waist, with strings of wooden beads wound 
round him, and having a large gourd or wal- 


inward adorning was much more beautiful ;|let slung to his back by the strings of beads, 
reviving the language of the wise man, “vani-|seemed specially engaged in providing every 


ty of vanities.” 


+2 


Moslems Praying for Rain. 


person present with copies of the books, and 
in exhorting them to prayer. Squatting on 
the ground around the green banners, with 
faces all Mecca-ward, they began their recita- 


During the last months of 1884, very little| tions, at the same time moving their heads 


rain fell in Syria, so that by the end of the/and swaying their bodies backward and for- 
year there were very serious apprehensions) ward, in imitation of one riding upon a camel, 
of a failure of all the crops. The Moslems in according to the custom of Mohammed, who 
Sidon became greatly troubled, until their|used to read while traveling. The low hum 


subjects by their hated Moslem conquerors 
for more than six centuries! They moved 
slowly by the praying Moslems, and took up 
a position a little further south. The prayers 
of the Moslems were not visibly disturbed ; 
for they finished their regular midday devo- 
tions, and then began again the chanting and 
reciting of their special prayers. The latter 
were continued for more than an hour after- 
ward, and it was three o’clock before the 
procession slowly wound its way back into 
the city —F. E. Hoskins in The Independent. 


ee 


For “ The Friend.” 
“Sunny Spots,” or The Lessons of Life. 
“The heavens declare the glory of God: 
and the firmament showeth his handy-work. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night un- 
to night showeth knowledge ;” and it is well 
for us occasionally to review, compare and 
treasure up the lessons of the present and the 
past, to help us along on our pilgrimage jour- 
ney. In the elementary world, long contin- 
ued rains and chilling blasts are so little to 
our liking, that we are apt to grow restless 


and uneasy under them ; forgetting that some 


fears led them to hold special services for|of many voices, mingled with the sound of bright morn the Sun will again break forth 
relieffrom heaven. On the last [Seventh day]|the waves along the pebbly beach, and the) jn all bis warmth and grandeur, to revive the 


of the year large numbers went outside of the 
walls of the city and prayed for rain. The 
interest and excitement began to increase 
rapidly. There was preaching in various parts 
of the city, in the public squares and about 
the mosques. I heard a report of a powerful 
sermon by asheikh, who exhorted the people 
to repent of their sins and turn unto God, in 
language that seemed very near what a Chris- 


sight of several hundred men, apparently so'earth, and invigorate our frame. But a few 
deeply intent upon their service, were well|short days ago, and the parched condition of 
calculated to produce a deep impression upon | vegetation might have led one to think the 
one beholding them. These low prayers and | earth's carpeting “the grass of the field,” 
recitations were kept up for more than an)was dead for theseason. Now that the “ lat- 
hour, without a single pause. Then several|ter rains” have come, the dry and thirsty 
sheikbs began to move about the outskirts of! earth well warmed, drinketh in the waters, 
the assembly, driving in all stragglers, prepar-!and lo, the spring-time verdure that every- 
atory to the noon prayer. All now removed'erywhere now greets our eyes! As in the 


tian preacher might use. He declared that) their shoes, those who had prayer rugs spread 
the drought was a judgment upon their sins,|them, and many loosed the silken girdles from | 
and, with all the power he possessed, he urged|their waists, and used these to kneel upon. | 
his hearers to make haste and repent. The 
excitement culminated in a general movement) announced the hour of prayer. All rose slow- 
of the city, extending to all sects and religions.|ly and reverently. Then followed as impres-' 
The Kaimmakam, or governor of the city, a|sive a sight as one could ask to look upon— 
Moslem, ordered the religious heads in Sidon, | the listening attitude while standing, the same 


temporal, so in the spiritual. Our faith must 
be tried. It is needful for us to “learn how 
to abound and how to be abased ; how to be 


A gun from the ruined castle above the city full and yet to suffer need; as having nothing, 


and yet being in possession of all things” need- 
ful. Dark days are appointed unto us, where- 
in we may be ready to conclude all is lost; 
‘He hath “brought us into darkness and not 


Greek, Maronite and Jew, to go outside of the| motions performed while kneeling, the pros- into light,” and will no more shine upon us; 


city walls and pray for rain. All shops and|trations with forehead in the dust were all 
places of business were closed up, and when/observed with the utmost propriety and deco- 
the people, in different processions, issued | 

from the various gates, they left the city quiet| disturbed their worship, and they appeared 
and deserted, and nothing was bought or sold| wholly absorbed in the adoration of their 
in the markets until the processions returned | Creator. 
in the afternoon. Beatings, fines, and im-| votions, another procession, strangely dissim- 
prisonments were the penalties threatened |ilar in character, wound its way slowly out 
to all who dared to remain. The Maronites| of the city, and down along the sand to the 
and Greeks went forth, headed by their bish-| very spot where the Moslems were at prayer. 
ops, to different parts of the gardens without|It was that of the Jews. First came the 
the walls, while the Moslems, by far the largest| schools, several hundred little boys, followed 
body, proceeded south along the sea to the|by larger ones, then the men, and last of all, 
tomb of the prophet Neby Yahyah. The Kaim-|some old, white-haired patriarchs, with tot- 
makam and Kadi or judge of the city, having|tering steps and sightless eyes. All were 





Before they had finished their de-| 


put on the ‘aba, a coarse outer garment worn 
by the fellaheen, went out to the fields and 
held the plow, thereby expressing humility 
and his desire to appease the wrath of God. 
Women, as usual, had no part in the exer- 
cises, and were forbidden to accompany the 
procession under penalty of a fine. Those 
who ventured out were driven back by sol- 
diers appointed for the purpose. The reason 
given was that they might disturb the men. 
The school children were a prominent feature, 
marching in front of the men, all of them 
moving slowly to the sound of tom-toms, cym- 
bals, and singing. One of the Moslem sects, 


swaying their bodies as they walked, and 
chanting Psalms in Hebrew. A few soldiers 
had been provided to protect them from insult. 
There was something inexpressibly sad and 
pitiful in all their faces; even the children 
seemed to have caught that spirit of despair 
which rests upon that despised and rejected 
race, strangers and outcasts in their own God- 
given land. The sound of their chanting was 
dirge-like. Hard, indeed, was it for God's 
chosen people to sing the songs of Zion in a 
strange land ; but how much barder to sing 
them in their own land eighteen centuries after 
Christianity bad swept away forever the tem- 


forgetting the darkness of the night is always 
followed by the day, and to those who “ pa- 


rum. Never an irregular action or sound|tiently wait, and quietly bope” in his mer- 


cy, “He will arise with healing in his 
wings.” Though the true followers of the 
Lamb may be permitted to be tried and prov- 
,ed even as to an hair’s breadth, He hath pro- 
|mised these, “lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world!” 

The recital of trials which fell upon the 
‘Church in former years, as also the encour- 
aging language of that aged servant, D. H., 
breaking forth with the glow of a golden sun- 
set, in “ The Friend” of Eighth month 15th, 
gives us to “thank God and take courage ;” 
looking hopefully and cheerfully into the 
future. As it should give encouragement to 
the honest-hearted to find other persuasions 
holding up the views which Friends have be- 
lieved in from the beginning, I here append 
the language of two noted teachers of our 
times, respecting the sacred Scriptures. 

D. L. Moody says, respecting things we 
don’t understand: “ [t is true there are things 
in the Bible we don’t understand, but we are 
not going to say, ‘I don’t believe it because I 
don’t understand it.’ A man said to me once, 
‘What do you do with that passage? How 
do you understand it? I don't understand 





of which there are a number, appeared in its|ple services and all that was great. in the|it. ‘How do you explain it? I don’t ex- 
peculiar dress; each member wore a long| Jewish religion; and after being oppressed and| plain it. ‘ What do you do? I don’t do any- 


White linen or cotton garment, covering bis|kept in the very lowest rank of tributary thing? * * There are a good many things 
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in astronomy, a good many things about my 
own system I don’t understand ; yet I believe 
them. And I’m glad there are things in the 
Bible I don’t understand. If I could take 
that book up and read it as I would any other 
book, I migbt think I could write a book like 
that, and so could you. I am glad there are 
heights I haven’t been able to climb up to. 
Iam glad there are depths I haven't been 
able to fathom.” 

Geo. F. Pentecost says: “In the history of 
the ministry and resurrection of Christ there 
is no room for delusion, and no conception of 
trickery ; though unbelievers bave in vain 
tried to fasten both delusion and fraud upon 
the New Testament records; but the more 
these records have been examined in the light 
of historical criticism, the more transparent 
does it appear that the supernatural history 
therein recorded actually occurred. The 
Christian need have no fear that the founda- 
tions of his faith will ever be shaken by any 
examination of them which infidelity may 
choose to institute. It would be well for us 
if we might shake ourselves entirely free from 
the various efforts which misguided friends of 
Christ have made in order to explain, in ac- 
cordance with natural causes, the undoubted- 
ly miraculous bistory of our faith.” 

Soul sustaining power of grace, 
Leave me not till I may share 

Of thy fulness; thus may trace 
Thy guidance, everywhere! 

Marshallton, Pa., Eighth mo. 17th, 1885. 

mittens 

What Sort ?—W hat sort of morality is that 
which satisfies a man in the non-payment of 
a debt as long as his creditor refrains from 
“dunning.” 

What sort of morality is that which satisfies 
itself in the non-payment of a debt because it 
is a small amount—a trifle. 

What sort of morality is that which calls 
the attention of the creditor to an overcharge, 
but is silent about an undercharge? 

What sort of morality is that which seeks 
to evade meeting his creditor lest he should 
be more plainly reminded of his indebtedness? 

W hat sort of morality is that which satisfies 
itself in the non-payment of a debt because 
the creditor is presumed by the debtor not 
to need what the debt calls for ? 

W hat sort of morality is that which satisfies 
itself in the non-payment of a debt because of 
a failure in farming, or other enterprise or 
undertaking ? 

What sort of morality is that which gets 


offended when asked to pay a debt which the| 


debtor promised to pay long before the time 
of dunning ? 

What sort of morality is that which pro- 
vides for bis own wife and children by defraud- 
ing the wife and children of another man, dead 
or alive, to whom he is justly indebted for 
things which have been used by the debtor's 
family for their own enjoyment or profit ? 

What sort of morality is that which ignores 
moral obligation as to a debt, and pays only 
when the civil law compels? 

W hat sort of morality is that which lightens 
the obligation to pay a just debt in proportion 
to the length of time since it was contracted ? 

In short, what sort of morality is that 
which disregards the command, “ Thou shalt 
not steal.’—Christian Neighbor. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


Welcome, ye pleasant dales and hills 
Where dream-like passed my early days, 
Ye cliffs and glens and laughing rills 
That sing unconscious hymns of praise; 
Welcome, ye woods with tranquil bowers 
Embathed in autumn’s mellow sheen, 
Where careless childhood gathered flowers, 
And slept on mossy carpets green. 


The same bright sunlight gently plays 
About the porch and orchard trees; 
The garden sleeps in noon-tide haze, 
Lulled by the murmuring of the bees ; 
The sloping meadows stretch away 
To upland field and wooded hill ; 
The soft blue sky of peaceful day 
Looks down upon the homestead still. 


I hear the humming of the wheel— 
Strange music of the days gone by— 
I hear the clicking of the reel, 
Once more I see the spindle fly. 
How then I wondered at the thread 
That narrowed from the snowy wool, 
Much more to see the pieces wed, 
And wind upon the whirling spool ! 


I see the garret once again, 
With rafter, beam and oaken floor ; 
I hear the pattering of the rain 
As summer clouds go drifting o’er. 
The little window toward the west 
Still keeps its webs and buzzing flies, 
And from this cozy, childhood nest 
Jack’s bean-stalk reaches to the skies. 


I see the circle gathered round 
The open fire-place glowing bright, 
While birchen sticks with cracking sound 
Send forth a rich and ruddy light ; 
The window-sill is piled with sleet, 
The well-sweep creaks before the blast, 
But warm hearts make the contrast sweet, 
Sheltered from storm, secure and fast. 


O loved ones of the long ago, 

Whose memories hang in golden frames, 
Resting beneath the maple’s glow, 

Where few e’er read your chiselled names, 
Come back as in that Christmas night, 

And fill the vacant chairs of mirth !— 
Ah me! the dream is all too bright, 

And ashes lie upon the hearth. 


Below the wood, beside the spring, 
Two little children are at play, 
And hope, that bird of viewless wing, 
Sings in their hearts the livelong day; 
The acorns patter at their feet, 
The squirrel chatters ’neath the trees, 
And life and love are all complete— 
They hold Aladdin’s lamp and keys. 


And, sister, now my children come 
To find the water just as cool, 

To play about our grandsire’s home, 
To see our pictures in the pool. 
Their langhter fills the shady glen; 

The fountain gurgles o’er with joy 
That, after years full three times ten, 
It finds its little girl and boy. 


No other spring in all the world 
Is half so clear and cool and bright, 
No other leaves by autumn curled 
Reflect for me such golden light. 
Of childhood’s faith this is the shrine; 
I kneel beside it now and then, 
And though the spring’s no longer mine, 
I kiss its cooling lips again. 


Unchanged it greets the changeful years 
Its life is one unending dream ; 
No record here of grief or tears ; 
But, like the limpid meadow stream, 
It seems to sympathize with youth, 
Just as the river does with age, 
And ever whispers—sweetest truth 
Is written on life’s title-page. 


—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Without grace possessed there is no salva-| Keep no company with irreligious or world- 
ly companions. 


| master. 


A Reminiscence of Slavery Times. 


Young men setting out in life, and encount- 
ering for the first time the difficulties usually 
met with, and which prove so discouraging 
to many, will do well to read the story of 
Charles Reese, who was born aslave in South- 
ampton county, Virginia, bis mother of course 
a slave, and his father a white overseer on 
an adjoining plantation. He was fortunate 
in having in his early life kind masters, but 
at the age of twenty-five, on the death of 
his master, he was advertised to be sold. He 
exerted himself to find a good master, and was 
fortunate in procuring a certain kind doctor 
to become his purchaser, and who paid for 
him $950. 

After some two years’ service in the doctor's 
family, he obtained permission to work on 
his own account by paying his master ten 
dollars a month, and soon after secured a 
situation as waiter, the business of bis life, 
with a man in Richmond, who was about go- 
ing to New York to live. The master was 
obliged to go and make oath to the captain 
of the vessel as to his ownership of Charles, 
and his consent to his going on the vessel, 
before the captain would take him. The new 
employer paid the passage money and so they 
departed. The master’s friends made merry 
over what they considered his folly, saying 
that “ the nigger” would never come back, and 
that it wasa clean loss of some $1500. Charles 
returned when he said he would. 

After this further proof of his trustworthi- 
ness, Charles was allowed to go when and 
where he pleased, spending generally bis win- 
ters in New Orleans, and his summers at this 
(Hot Springs), or other summer resorts, but 
paying regularly the price of bis time to his 
He was steadily saving money, the 
amount of which he did not take any especial 
pains, however, his master should know. In 
the meantime he married a slave woman in 
Richmond where he made his home, and had 
two children, when, at the age of forty, in 
1857, after having paid bis master $10 dollars 
a month for ten years, or an aggregate of 


$1200 in cash, he proposed to his master to buy 
Iso ’ . . 
himself out and out, which was finally agreed 


to, and $1100 fixed as the price. Charles 
placed the money in the bands of a colored 
friend, on whom the master was told to call, 
the services of an attorney were obtained, the 
deeds of manumission duly executed, and 
after due legal notice free papers obtained 
from the court allowing him to remain in the 
State as a free citizen. 

But a year or so had elapsed after this when 
he was borrified to learn by a letter from bis 
wife Emily, that she and their two chidren 
were about to be sold. He hastened to Rich 
mond and found it but too true ; they belonged 
to an estate which had to besettled, and be was 
told that if he had any person to buy them, 
some “nigger traders” would be got to appraise 
them, and they were valued at $1600, and 
Charles arranged for their purchase, but sue- 
ceeded in getting the amount reduced to $1250, 
one-third cash, one-third in six months, and 
the balance in nine months, security being 
given for the last two payments, all of which 
be met as they matured. ‘ 

A few years after the close of the war, i 
addition to having bought himself, wife and 
two children, for an aggregate sum of $2350, 
he found himself able to purchase a house 
and large lot of ground in Richmond, on which 
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his children have since built for themselves 
three other houses. Though wholly without 
education himself, he has bad all his eight 
surviving children educated in the public 
schools, in which two of his daughters are 
now teachers at fair salaries. Charles is now 
at this place, where he has spent many sum- 
mers, and is in the charge of some of the baths 
for men, as his wife is for some of those for 





noise subsides, and the men wait on, patient, 
dogged, hungry-eyed, as before. 

At another time a call will come for two 
men, and the same scene will occur again, and 
so on throughout the day. But of the great 
numbers who crowd the gates in their des- 


a very few comparatively can ever be engag- 
ed. One in every three or four appears to be 


perate struggle to obtain employment, only} 4, 


East Indian Coolies. 


In The British Friend of Eighth Month, 
George Pitt commences a narrative of a re- 
cent journey which be had made round the 
world in company with his wife. The motive 
which induced him to make the trip, he thus 
scribes :— 


“A vehement love and innate sympathy I 


women. This story of their lives has been|the average number who obtain work.—The|feel towards the poor, who are the great ma- 


taken from their own lips, and their truthful- 
ness verified by others.—7. H. S. in Friends’ 
Intelligencer and Journal. 





The Struggle for Employment in London. 
In sunshine or shower, fog or fair weather, 
the approaches to the docks and wharves of 


5 Y 7 "oy 7 af at +t 7 . . 
the metropolis are every morning thronged lest Satan (whose power in deceiving I was|tion of these 


by crowds of eager, anxious men, struggling, 
nay in many cases fighting like wild beasts, 
to obtain work within the gates. As the 
hour draws near for the ringing of the great 







Quiver. 

In some of those seasons of deep baptisms 
before related, it used to spread upon my 
mind that the Lord had a service for me, to 
make use of me in His church and family, 
which brought a great fear over my mind 


now measurably acquainted with,) should put 
on the appearance of an angel of light, and 
deceive me, and so I should become a vessel 
marred upon the wheel. The preparation of 





jority of the world, and who are by Cbris- 


tians despised, and in scorn called heathens, 
was to my mind an ample incentive to visit 
those distant and little known people in India, 
China and Japan, (but especially India) who 
form considerably more than half the entire 
human race. I desired by personal observa- 
poor native people to be satisfied 
whether they are, as commonly represented, 
little better than cattle, because they are not 
so-called Christians, or, as my heart of hearts 
has believed from childhood, that they are 


bell announcing the commencement of work, the heart in man, and the answer of the tongue | the particular objects of God's redeeming love 


a crowd of often a couple of thousand of men 


in this arduous concern, must be of the Lord 


and of his fostering care, who visits every 


_— around the principal entrance of the|#!one ; man must give up his wisdom, and his|one of them, intending each should have an 


sondon Docks, and as the big gates swing 
slowly open, the mighty mass of humanity 
rushes forward like an overwhelming flood to 
the chain-barrier where the superintendent 
gives out the metal tokens entitling the holder 
to employment within. Of course he shows 
preference to those previously employed, but 
there is always the chance of obtaining a 
ticket, and the men strivetoclutch one of the 
precious talismans with intense and passion- 
ate eagerness. They push and jostle and 
struggle, leaping on cach otber’s shoulders, 
and fighting and wrestling in the mad rush 
like famishing animals rather than human 
beings. The most desperate determination 
is written on every face, and there is small 
thought, in the mind of any man of that 
surging crowd for any one but bimself. For 
work means food—poor and scanty, no doubt, 
but still something to keep the terrible wolf 
from the door. Failure means semi-starva- 
tion or worse. 


But of the crowds who struggle and fight) 


at the gates, frequently not more than one- 
third are selected, and the remainder, bearing 


their sad fate with as much philosophical| 


fortitude as they can muster—perhaps it is 
stony despair, rather—turn disconsolately 
away, some to seek work at otber places 
which open later, and others to wait for “calls” 
which may occur at any time during the day. 
Thus a visitor strolling through the fine 
docks and admiring the shipping and immense 
quantities of merchandise piled on every 
hand, is suddenly arrested by the strange 
sight of a sea of white, anxious faces pressing 
wistfully against the bars of a side entrance. 
Yes, men are still waiting there for any call 





acquired knowledge must be submitted to 
Divine direction, and only such parts retained happy, for He is no respecter of persons.” 
as Divine wisdom may see meet to make use| 


of, although it may make us appear as fools 
to those who before thought otherwise of us. 
Yet this state is afforded us in mercy, to 
humble us, that we may depend upon nothing 
of our own, or of former knowledge of doc- 
trines, unless we feel them renewed in the 
life and Spirit; that thereby all our fresh 
springs in and to service, may be in Him our 
Head and holy High Priest. What bumilia- 
tions are requisite to bring us to that standard 
which God is pleased to teach of his ways! 
And how unwilling are too many to come up 
to this standard to be measured by it! But 
when his righteous judgments are in the 
earth, it is then, and then only, we are willing 
to learn righteousness. In this important 


jengagement it may be said, He leadeth Israel 


as a flock, and bringeth them oftentimes into 
green pastures, and causeth them therein to 


lie down as at noon. This indeed isa great 
|mystery, which the worldly-minded professor 
iknoweth not, neither can, because it is only 
spiritually discerned, and by them for whom 
it is prepared. This was the case with the 
idisciples formerly, when it was said, “ Unto 
you itis given to know the mysteries of God’s 
kingdom, but to the world in parables.” The 
true ministers go forth without scrip or purse, 
without depending on any thing but the call 
to present service ; they do not think former 
experiences, nor yet the concurrence of their 
brethren and sisters, (the laying on of the 
|hands of the elders) a sufficient qualification | 
to officiate in the church; but have to wait 
for the fresh anointing, if it may be afforded ;| 





opportunity of salvation, so as to be eternally 


They left England in a steamer for Bombay, 
via Suez Canal. About 60 of the crew of the 
vessel were Indian Coolies. Respecting them 
G. Pitt says :— 

“As we had not met with Indians before, 
and were going out expressly to form their 
acquaintance, we rejoiced to think our voy- 
age would baptize us into their ways and 
characters, and afford us abundant opportu- 
nities of noticing and proving their faults and 
failings, or their virtues. 

We therefore silently and constantly watch- 
ed their behavior, early and late, daily and 
hourly, and under all circumstances ; at work, 
at meals, off duty, and in their berths. They 
were thinly clad—barefoot, two cotton gar- 
ments less than a pound weight, and a small 
cap and headcloth, was their outfit; and 
though India, their home, is so bot, they were 
working at our start in frost and snow, wash- 
ing decks or climbing up rope-ladders to the 
dizzy heights and lengths of the rigging, 
swiftly and cheerfully ; and executed all their 
duties with an alacrity and willingness that 
was admirable. Orders were sometimes given 
them in a barsh way by their officers, yet 
were always received and obeyed with a 
meekness and sweetness which caused our 
envy. They always wore a smile, moved 
briskly, and we could never catch them dron- 
ing. At meal times they would squat down 
on their haunches, close to the ground, yet 
not touching it, neither sitting nor kneeling, 
and close to one another in a circle, so they 
needed neither chairs nor tables. 

Their food was boiled rice, served up ina 


for laborers that may come during the day. if not, they are silent, and wait on their Lord \large bright brass cauldron-shaped pot, hold- 
And presently, as you wait, the superintendent and Master girded till he is served. And 80|ing about a peck. It was not choice Carolina 


appears, and cries— 

“One man wanted!” 

Instantly all the watchers spring up like 
caged animals when food is brought them, 


godly jealous are these baptized servants of'| 


rice, but a kind of sweepings, pepper and salt 


the honor of their Lord, that they neither| color, such as we should disdain at 7 Ibs. for 


look for nor receive wages or hire from any 
other hand but his ; they are willing to spend 


yelling, shouting, and extending their hands. their own, and be spent in bealth and consti- 


They leap on each other's backs and clamber 
up to the top-most rails ; 
excitement is to obtain one 
—perhaps for une hour’s work, entitling, the 
owner to fivepence or sixpence at most! 


and all this feverish |Comes his reward of peace 
little metal ticket| “70m John Conran’s Journal. 


tution, in his service, knowing that when He 
is with Him.— 





It is too frequent to begin with God, and 


One out of the large number receives the|end with the world ; but He is the good man’s 
ticket, apparently by chance rather than by| beginning and end—his Alpha and Omega.— 
any other manner of selection, and then the! Penn’s Maxims. 


XUM 


ls. This without milk, sugar, or butter, but 
witb a little salt, onions or other small vege- 
table cut up, and occasionally a morsel of dried 
fish, or curry prepared by themselves, was 
their staple food, as it is all through India— 
which they eat with a relish, thrive well on, 
and are perfectly contented and bappy with. 
I wondered they were not offered some of the 
enormous lot of excellent food which is daily 
wasted by the passengers, but found they 
were vegetarians, and do not eat meats, neith- 
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er will they eat food prepared or touched by 
strangers. They do not smoke, or chew, or 
drink beer or spirits, tea, or coffee. Amongst 
themselves they are gentle and affectionate, 
almost playful. We never heard a bad or 
quarrelsome word from them. 

Now these poor Indiansare called heathens. 
The passengers regarded them with contempt 
and contumely, never giving them a kind 
word. I believe if a hundred of them were 


drowned accidentally these Christians would 
regard it as coolly as if they were so many 
animals, and of less value than one European. 


Indeed I beard that sentiment expressed. I 
turned from these to the saloon passengers, 
who would spend hours in drinking and smok- 
ing, who at meals would have two or three 
kinds of meat, choosing the best, and leaving 


us, and that we might see Him. The good|powder is the usual dose. 
Saviour has shown us the way to his Father,|discoveries have been made during the pre- 
and, lest we should lose the path, He marked |sent generation, that it is a safe plan to be 
it with his blood.” 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Balata.—This is a substance of the same 


The wood of the tree is hard and 
red colored, and possesses great strength and 


to gutta-percha, and commandsa higher price. 
When exposed to sun and air, it is less liable 
to undergo a change into a brittle, resinous 
substance. Though distinctly different from 


So many strange 


cautious in rejecting them ; but until this one 
is more thoroughly tested, the public prefer- 
ence will, we think, continue to be given to 
quinine. 

Hay Fever.—Sleep and freedom from pollen 


general character as gutta-percha and Indian |are said to be the most efficient means of cur- 
rubber, obtained from the sap of a tree (Mi-|ing hay-fever. 


musops balata) growing in Venezuela and |effect produced by sleeping where the air that 
Guiana. 


This has been shown by the 


reaches the patient is strained through wetted 
cloths, which remove the germs that produce 


durability. Balata is superior in some respects|the disease. 


Pounding of Locomotives.—It is impossible 
to perfectly balance the reciprocating parts 
of a locomotive engine. The consequence of 
this is that when in motion it delivers through 


large portions each time to be wasted, and|gutta-percha, it is treated by manufacturers|its driving wheels a series of blows upon the 


grumble at everything; and I concluded it 
was “living to eat, not eating to live.” But 
these were called Christians, and attended 
Divine service! The Indians were called 
Heathens! The Christians had the Name 
without the Nature. The Indians bad the 
Nature without the Name.” 

John Randolph.—From the appendix to 
Bishop Meade’s “ Old Churches and Families 
of Virginia,” a correspondent of the New York 
Observer gives the following statement as to 
the religious views of John Randolph, one of; 
the founders of the American Republic: “ Mr. | 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, had filled his 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire with | 
notes approving the deistical views of Gibbon. 
Most of these notes he obliterated. On the} 
margin of the fifteenth chapter he wrote:| 
‘When the pencilled notes to this and the suc- 
ceeding chapter were written (and indeed, | 
all, the notes one excepted in Vol. x., page—)’| 
[his copy was in twelve vols.] ‘the writer) 
was an unhappy young man deluded by the 
sophisms ofinfidelity. Gibbon seemed to rivet 
what Hume and Hobbes and Bolingbroke and 
Voltaire had made fast and—the evil principle 
in our (fallen) nature—had cherished; but, 
praised be his holy name, God sent straight} 
to his heart the sense of sin and the arrow of 
the angel of death, “unless ye repent,” and| 





‘inches in diameter. 


as a superior variety of that material, and its 
own name disappears when manufactured. 
It is now gathered only from the trees 
growing near the rivers and creeks, where 
the settlements are located, to which the 
milky sap is brought to be dried. The col- 
lector cuts narrow grooves in the bark of the 
tree which converge to a point near its base. 
Under this is placed a calabash into which 
the milk flows. Three pints of milk are con- 
sidered a good yield for a tree from 15 to 20 


sell the milk to an agent who converts it into 
a solid by exposing as much as possible to 
the air in shallow wooden trays. The life of 
the balata collectors is a bard one. The 
ground they have to traverse is generally 
very wet and swampy. In many cases the 
traveller sinks at every step to his knees in 
water, and this continues for miles. Yet it 
pays those engaged in it better than most 
mechanical employments, while the season 
lasts. 

Bromine as a Disinfectant.—A correspondent 
of the Magazine of Pharmacy states that a 


The collectors generally |its existence. 


rails, which, the Scientific American, quoting 
from the Locomotive, says, in the case of an 
ordinary express engine running at the rate 
of fifty miles per hour, is equal to a load of 
over six tons suddenly applied four times per 
second. This “hammer blow” is an element 
of danger from its tendency to cause break- 
age of wheels, rails and bridges. 

Rotting of Timber.—The Builder says that 
the wood-fungus which is most destructive to 
timber requires both heat and moisture for 
Hence it does little damage in 
cold weather; and it is checked by ventila- 
[tion or currents of dry air. 

Spontaneous Combustion of Lamp-black.— 
The Scientific American publishes a commu- 
nication from a carriage manufacturing firm 
at Leavenworth, Kansas, which mentions that 
ion the 15th of Seventh month, one of their 
|painters poured out some lamp-black from a 
‘pound paper of the finely powdered material, 
| Two or three ounces were left in the paper, 
which was set on the paint bench. In the 
course of 20 or 30 minutes the men working 
near the bench detected a smell of burning 





‘bottle of Bromine left unstopped in a closed ‘soot, and a slight vapor or smoke was seen to 





room all night, will destroy infection and in- 


sect life. He says: “I have cleared places 
which were infested with vermin many 
times.” 


arise from the lamp-black paper. In the 
course of from half to three-quarters of an 
hour the black became red hot, and after a 





Sulphurous Acid in the Air of Towns.— 


|time burst into a bright flame. If it had not 
been noticed, it would certainly have burned 


with it came the desire of belief; but the hard Sulphurous acid is always found in places the place, surrounded as it was with mixed 
heart of unbelief withstood a long time, and| where coal is burnt, owing to the presence of paints, oil, turpentine and varnish. 


fear came upon him, and waxed great, and 


sulphur in coal. At Rouen some observa- 


brought first resignation to bis will, and after tions have been made by a man named Witz, | 
much refractoriness (God be praised, but, who noticed that the bright orange placards) 
never sufficiently, that he bore with the fro- used in advertising, which were colored with | 


Items. 
—Effect of Evil Associations.—It may be set down 


. me o4 . . * * ‘a 
wardness of the child of sin, whose wages is red lead pigments always become blanched, on the testimony of the Elmira Reformatory in its 
death), after a long course of years, God in in time,—the sulphurous acid in the air con- whole history, that nineteen-twentieths of the youn 


his good time sent pardon and peace. Alle- verting the oxides of lead into salts, which 
lujah.’” The above is a transcript from the were nearly colorless. Inside of dwellings 
original pencilled remarks of Mr. Randolpb. the effect is more marked than in the open 
(Signed) jair. The presence of sulphurous acid in the 

To Bishop Meade. Hugh B. Grigsby. air of manufacturing towns becomes very evi- 
ee |dent in connection with the first white frosts 

Among the converts to the Christian faith of winter. A great deal of acid vapor is then 
among our Indian tribes, was one whom they condensed with a small portion of water, and 


distinguished by the title of good Peter, and its effect upon exposed objects is sometimes 
who, with truly Apostolic spirit, used to quite destructive. 


preach the gospel to his poor benighted broth-| Powdered Crab as Medicine.—The Scientific 
ors. He once addressed them in language to! American quotes a Russian paper as stating 
this effect: “My Brothers, the Good Spirit that, during the last fifteen years the inhabit- 
loves all his creatures. He loved them so ants of a malarial locality in Kbarkoo Gov- 
much, that He sent his own Son to bring them ‘ernment in Russia bave used the crab powder 
home to Him. But his son was so bright,! with great success against the fevers. The 
brighter my brothers, than yonder sun, that. powder is prepared from live crabs by pour- 
we could not look at him ; therefore he wrapt ing whisky over them until they are stupe- 
himselfin a mantle of flesh, (wrapping his fied, then baking them in an oven and finely 
blanket round him), that he might live with pulverizing them. A_ tea-spoonful of the 


ersons who commit crime in the State of New Yor! 

nad thoroughly bad company, and only one-fiftieth 
kept good company; and this too, by their own con- 
fession, when many would be inclined to represent 
their company as better than it was.— The Christian 
Advocate. 


—Opium in China.—The opium traffic in China 
is a question that is continually coming to the sur- 
face, and which, like the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks, can never be settled until the consciences of 
Christian roe shall bring it to an end. The In- 
ternational Missionary Union, recently in session at 
Niagara Falls, and composed of missionaries of all 
Protestant denominations for various mission fields, 
was so deeply moved by the representations of the 
great evils of the traffic, and of the great obstacles 
placed by it in the way of the evangelization of 
China, that it adopted a strong protest against the 
connection of the British Government with the cul 
tivation of the poppy in India and against the con 
tinued legalization of the traffic in China. This pro 
test is to be forwarded to the Anglo Oriental Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, in London. 
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—Immoral Prints—Premier Brisson of France, 
informed his colleagues on 8th mo. 27th, that he 
had authorized the prosecution of authors of ob- 
scene prints, 

On the same day, at London, a meeting of rate- 

ayers resolved to send a memorial to the English 

ome Secretary, praying for the suppression of the 
sale of the same abominations. 

—Indian Rights.—The barbarous notion that In- 
dian reservations are prisons, and that Indians be- 
come outlaws the moment they leave them, and 
should be shot on sight, is enough to cause Indian 
wars. Indian reservations are not prisons, but 
Jands which the red men have received from the 


‘Government in exchange for other territory more 


valuable to the Government.—New York Sun. 


—A Dangerous Habit.—The Episcopal Recorder 
says:—“‘ A few days ago, when taking lunch in a 
down-town restaurant, we noticed a young clergy- 
man, pastor of a prominent church, washing his 
dinner down with a large-sized glass of claret. The 
day following, while talking to a gentleman in his 
office, in reeled our old pastor, of fifteen years ago, 
so much intoxicated that he was at once summarily 
ejected. 

“No doubt the former gentleman would have 
been very highly insulted, should we have insinu- 
ated that his end might possibly be like that of his 
older brother in the ministry, who began in pre- 
cisely the same way, by no means intending to end 
his days as a drunken outcast, turned from the doors 
of his former associates, who once so admired his 
deep learning and eloquence. We never remember 
having heard of a man who deliberately acquired 
the evil habit with the intention of finally lying 
down in a drunkard’s grave.” 

—“ Revival” Meetingsin North Carolina.—A friend 
in North Carolina writes: “I was much struck at 
the last North Carolina yearly gathering, by the 
confession of ‘ revivalist’ preachers, that the diffi- 


culty some of them experienced was in the same 


ersons coming repeatedly to the mourners’ bench. 
evivalist work at those devotional gatherings at 


the Yearly Meeting was vigorously prosecuted. At 


one I attended, all who were Christians were re- 
quested to stand up; had such and such experiences 
to hold up the hand, &c., &c.; which certainly was 


far from my views of what a Friends’ gathering | 


should be.” 


—Fire at North Carolina Boarding School.—On | 


the 31st ult., one of the large buildings connected 
with the Yearly Meeting Boarding School at New 
Garden, N. C., was destroyed by fire. 
building formerly used as a meeting-house, in which 
the Yearly Meeting convened; and which a few 
years since was altered into a school building. It 
contained the boys’ sleeping apartments, study and 
recitation rooms, laboratory, &c. 

The fire caught in the roof, apparently several 
feet from any of the flues, and its progress was so 
rapid, that not only the building itself, but much of 
the furniture was consumed. 


Lodging was found for the boys among the neigh- 
bors, and by some crowding in the old building the 


school was continued without much interruption. 


The whole cost of building and furniture was 
over $20,000. On this there was an insurance of 
It is proposed to rebuild immediately, and 


$7,000. 
assistance in doing this would be acceptable. 


Agents. 
The following Agents have been appointed 
for “The Friend :” 


Seneca Hazard, North Ferrisburg, Vermont. 
David D. McGrew, LeGrand, Marshall Co., 


lowa. 


Jesse Negus, West Branch, Cedar Co., Iowa 





One of the inestimable privileges of chil- 
dren born in a Christian family is their growth 
and nurture under the healtby and refining 


It was the| 


THE FRIEND. 
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One of the earliest examples of the estab- 
lishment of disciplinary rules in the Christian 
Church, which bas been left on record, arose 
from the attempt of some of the Jewish mem- 
bers to enforce the Mosaic law on the Gentile 
converts to Christianity. The question was 
brought before the Apostles and Elders at 
Jerusalem ; and a careful consideration of it 
resulted in the adoption of certain decrees or 
rules of discipline; which were sent to the 
different churches for their observance. These 
were sent out in the name of “ The Apostles 
and Elders and Brethren,” at Jerusalem ; and 
they were prefaced with the instructive words, 
“Tt seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us.” It is further recorded that as Paul and 
Silas travelled through the cities of Syria and 
Cilicia, “ they delivered them the decrees for 
to keep that were ordained of the Apostles 
and Elders which were at Jerusalem.” 

The whole narrative instructively shows 
the true ground of discipline in the church, 
tbat the regulations adopted should be such 
as the Spirit of Christ, operating on the 
minds of those who are in subjection to its 
government, and who have had experience of 
its workings in them, leads the faithful mem- 
bers to believe are needful for its preserva- 
tion and growth. This view of church dis- 
cipline is that which is held by the Society 
of Friends. George Fox and his co-laborers, 
who were instrumental in introducing the 
system which still exists among us, substan- 
'tially unchanged, claimed for this portion of 
their labors the same leading of the Spirit 
that led them to publish the doctrines of the 
Gospel. “The power of God,” in which he 
exhorted Friends to hold all their meetings, 
remains to be the authority of meetings for 
\discipline. Where the advices and regula- 
tions which the church issues from time to 
time are adopted and sent forth under this 
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perhaps most apparent in the case of those 
advices which are designed to preserve our 
members from an indulgence in things, not 
abstractly wrong, but which ought to be 
avoided because of their tendency to lead 
away from the restraints of the cross, and 
to promote a worldly spirit; and which 
experience has shown are hurtful to the 
spiritual life. Among these are musical in- 
struments, theatrical amusements, the use of 
spirituous liquors, &c. If meetings or their 
officers permit violations of our rules on these 
subjects to pass unnoticed, without extending 
that personal labor to these concerned to 
which they are entitled; and yet take cogni- 
zance of such things as administering oaths, 
selling goods for military purposes, preferring 
creditors, &ec., can it be truly said that they 
exercise the discipline without partiality ? 
And if they allow to other meetings the same 
privilege of choice which they exercise them- 
selves, as to what rules they will observe and 
what tbey will neglect, will not the whole 
system of our discipline become a mere rope 
of sand? 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—An immense chart showing the 
areas of improved, forest and unimproved (including 
waste) land in the United States, has been prepared in 
the Agricultural Department for the Forestry Congress, 
soon to meet in Boston. The data were carefully 
gathered by correspondents in every county in the 
Union, and verified by correspondence with State au- 
\thorities. It is found that there are 285,000,000 acres 
of improved land, 445,000,000 acres of forest and 730,- 
000,000 acres of unimproved and waste untimbered 
land. Incidentally it is found that forests are disap- 
pearing at the rate of 25,000,000 acres each year. The 
forest product during the census year was 18,000,000,- 
000 feet board measure. Last year it was 28,000,000,- 
000 feet. 
| The Commissioner of Internal Revenue reports that 
the amount of distilled spirits “ gone into consumption” 
‘in the United States during the fiscal year which ended 
\Sixth month 30th last, was 69,156,902 gallons, and the 
amount of malt liquors on which tax was paid during 
|the same period, is 19,185,953 barrels. The amount of 
wine consumed in this country during the year 1884, io 
estimated at 20,508,345 gallons. The amount of beer 


authority, it is a very serious matter for sub-|jn round numbers is stated at 595,000,000 gallons. The 
ordinate meetings or individuals to neglect or | estimated population of the United States is 58,000,000. 
disobey them. It practically amounts to So it appears that the average consumption to each in- 
setting up their own judgment in opposition | »#bitant is as follows: . 
ie roa Jueg PP 1.2 gallons of distilled spirits. 

to that of the collected church, as to the pro- 10.25 « fom, 

priety and authority of the decrees delivered | 35 “ wine. 

to them to keep; or else it shows an unwill-|Two gallons of liquor is used to every bushel of wheat! 


ingness to submit to the restraints laid upon 


dation of all government in the cburch, and 
tends to its general disorganization. 

Our Society, under a religious concern for 
the maintenance of the various testimonies 
given us to uphold, and for the preservation 
of our members from the spirit of worldliness 
to which they are constantly exposed, has at 
various times adopted advices and rules which 
are binding on the members. In addition to 
the watching over one another in love, which 
belongs to all, it bas provided for the ap- 
pointment of overseers whose especial duty 
it is to exercise such supervision over the 
members of their .own meeting. 
these pay no attention to the requirements 
of the discipline as to some of its advices, 
with what consistency can they attempt to 
enforce them in others? And will not this be 





them, which, if indulged, strikes at the foun-| 


Now, if 


one step towards the giving up of that watch- 


| Local option has been defeated in Shackelford and 
Red River counties, Texas. 

The Savannah News says that a man who has made a 
tour of fifteen counties around Athens, says there are 
much better crops in counties where whisky is not sold 
than in those where the bar-rooms are open. 

A Florida paper says: “Commencing with January, 
we have strawberries then and until late in June. 
Japan plums from February. Mulberries are ripe in 
April and last untii August. Pine apples ripen in 
June and last nearly all the year. We have guavas 
from July until late the next spring. Of the various 
berries—dewberries, blackberries and huckleberries, 
almost any quantity. Peaches from May first until 
July. Melons from June until late in the fall. Oranges 
—the beat of the kind—from October until the next 
June, with lemons and limes, LeConte pears, persim- 
mons, pomegranates, grape-fruit, grapes, shaddocks and 
a number of other fruits.” 

The State census of Wisconsin, just completed, shows 
a population of 1,563,930, a gain since 1880 of 21 per 
cent. The principal gain is in the northern part of the 
State, where new lumber districts have been opened. 

The number of hogs packed in the West since Third 
month Ist of this year, has been 3,615,000, against 3,- 





influences of family religion, and the almost|ful care over our members which bas proved ee Oe Se ees ea ee 
unconscious moulding of thought and feeling|so beneficial to the Society of Friends ? 
into Christian forms. 


The number packed in Chicago was 1,925,000. 
There is a natural bridge near the boundary line be- 


The danger to which we have referred is'tween Arizona and New Mexico, twenty miles north of 
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the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, which, it is claimed, 
surpasses in every way the famous one in Virginia. 

A terrible tornado struck the town of Washington 
Court House, in Fayette county, Ohio, about 8 o’clock 
on the evening of the 8th inst. Forty stores, three 
places of worship, four railway depots and over two 
hundred dwellings were destroyed. Five persons were 
killed and about 300 injured, four perhaps fatally. The 
loss on property is estimated at $1,000,000. Damage) 
was done in other places in Ohio, houses being unroofed 
or destroyed and persons injured. 

The American Bank Note Company of New York, 
has obtained from the Mexican Government a contract 
for engraving and printing the bonds of the consolidated 
debt of the country, amounting to $140,000,000. The 
price is not made public, but it is understood that it is 
much less than the cost would have been to the Govern- 
ment had it executed the work itself, even if it had, as 
it has not, the requisite facilities. The plates, after 
they are used, will be sealed up by the Mexican Consul 
General and will be kept in the company’s vaults. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 388, 


which was 9 less than during the previous week, and | 


37 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number 204 were males, and 184 females: 
44 died of consumption; 24 of convulsions; 23 of 
cholera infantum ; 36 of marasmus ; 20 of inflammation 


of the stomach and bowels; 17 of typhoid fever; 14 of| 


pneumonia; 14 of croup; 12 of diphtheria and 11 of| 


old age. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 4}’s, 1124; 4’s, registered, 1223; 
coupon, 1223; 3’s, 104; currency 6’s, 127 a 136. 

Cotton was in limited request at 10} cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Petroleum.—Refined was very quiet at 8} cts. for 70 
Abel test, in barrels, and 9} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was dull, with liberal offerings. Sales of winter 
bran, spot, at $14.50 a $15.00 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Dullness was again the prominent 
characteristic of the flour market, and prices were weak 
for all grades, except Minnesota clears and straights, | 
which were steady on scarcity. Sales of 125 barrels 
Pennsylvania family, $4; 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at 
$4.30; 125 barrels do., straight, at $4.75; 375 barrels} 
do., patent, at $5; 125 barrels Minnosota, straight, at 
$4.75, and 375 barrels do., patent, at 25 a $5.25. Rye- 
flour was in fair request and 100 barrels good sold at 
$3.50 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat was active and firm, advancing } a 
ic., and closing with No. 2 red as follows: 9th mo., 88}| 
cts. bid and 88} cts. asked; 10th mo., 89} cts. bid and 
89} cts. asked ; 11th mo., 91} cts. bid and 914 cts. asked ; | 
12th mo., 93} cts. bid and 93} cts. asked. Rye was dull| 
at 60 a 62} cts. per bushel. (Corn optious were quiet} 
but firm. No. 2 mixed closed as follows: 9th mo., 49}} 
cts. bid and 49} cts. asked ; 10th mo., 49 cts. bid and 493} 
cts. asked; 11th mo., 49 ets. bid and 49} cts. asked; 
12th mo., 464 cts. bid and 47} cts. asked. Spot lots| 
were in limited request at former rates. Oats options 
were quiet but steady, with No. 2 white closing as fol- 
lows: 9th mo., 32} cts. bid and 33} cts. asked; 10th} 
mo., 324 cts. bid and 329 cts. asked; 11th mo. 32} cts. 
bid and 33 cts. asked; 12th mo., 33 cts. bid, and 33}| 
cts. asked. Spot lots were inactive and $c. lower. 

Beef cattle were lower, at 2} a 6} cts. 

Sheep closed dull and lower, at 2 a 4} cts. 
were inactive and 4c. lower, at 3 a 6 cts. 

Hogs were in good demand but 4c. lower, at 62 a 63) 
cents. 

The receipts were: Beeves, 3300; sheep, 17,000;| 
hogs, 5000. 

ForEeiGN.— Member Healy of the House of Commons} 
for County Monaghan, speaking at Glengarriff, on the 
13th, said that Gladstone was preparing a manifesto, 
in which he will give his views as to how much home 
rule it will be safe to give Ireland. 

The English hop harvest reports are discouraging. | 
English journals state that picking will probably not be 
attempted this year in places that have for years fur- 
nished the finest of hops. 

London, 8th mo. 14.—In the Anglo-Russian protocol 
Russia gets the whole oasis of Panjdeh, including Ak- 
Tepe, Akrobat and Puli-khatun, Afghanistan gets 
Meratchak and the whole Zulfikar Pass. Colonel 
Kohlberg will be chief of the Russian Commission, and 
Lessar next in commnnd. Both commissions will be 
much smaller than those headed by Sir Peter Lumsden 
and General Zelenoi. They will begin work within 
two months after the signing of the protocol and will 
probably finish their labors about 8th month, 1886. 

Madrid, 9th mo. 12.—The total number of cases of 
cholera reported in Madrid since 9th mo. Ist, was 10,- 
666, and for the whole of Spain for the same period was 
23,644. The total number of deaths from the disease 
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throughout Spain since 9th mo. Ist was 6379. The 
disease has almost disappeared from the Provinces of 
Valencia, Murcia, Saragossa and Granada. 

On the 13th instant 1464 new cases of cholera and 
428 deaths, throughout Spain, were reported. 

Germany’s demand for reparation for the insult to} 
the German embassy in Madrid, was received on the} 
8th instant. The note is couched in very reasonable | 
terms. Spain’s note in reply, expresses deep regret at| 
the occurrence of the incident, says that the offenders! 
will be prosecuted and punished, and that those re- 
sponsible for the safety of the embassy have been ar-| 
rested and dismissed from the service, and condemns) 
the action of the riotous mob. 

On the 10th inst. the Spanish Government despatched | 
a special messenger to Berlin with an additional note. 
to Germany regarding the serious question at issue be-| 
tween the two Governments. This note, which was ap-' 
| proved at the council of Ministers, requests Germany 
|to renounce all intention of establishing a suzerainty 
over the Carolines and Pelew Islands. It claims Spanish 
sovereignty over the Carolines on the ground of dis-| 
covery, exploration, missionary work, protection, recog- | 
nition by the natives and the existence of Spanish, 
trading posts. 

In the event of Germany persisting in claiming the 
Carolines, England, mindful of her rejection of Spain’s 
|claims in 1875, will claim equal rights with Germany. 

Letters received in London from China represent that 
France lost 15,000 men in the Tonquin campaign, and 
| that her losses in money, including the cost of building. 
forts, hospitals and frontier defences were £43,000,000, 
while China’s losses were 100,000 men and £38,000,000. 

A despatch from Calcutta says: “ No doubt remains 
| but that a terrible famine is impending in India. The 
crops in the Deccan have all failed for want of rain, 
while in Bengal the crops are ruined by an excess of 
rain and floods. The country for fifty miles about 
Calcutta is completely submerged. Nearly all the rail- 
ways in the province are injured by floods and land- 
slides. The railway at Lucker Sera has been com- 
pletely swept away. Public subscriptions have been 
opened here, and in all the large towns all possible 
preparations are being made to provide against the 
famine, which is now inevitable, and to mitigate its 
horrors.” 

Diphtheria has been epidemic during the summer in) 
the parish of St. Polycarpe, Soulanges county, Quebec. | 
160 children have died of the disease. In one family| 
alone eight children died. 

‘Twenty-six new cases of small-pox and twelve deaths 
were authenticated in Montreal on the 12th inst. The} 
total number of deaths during the week was 117. At! 
a meeting of the Provincial Board of Health on 7th! 
day, it was resolved to grant all health officers and 
medical men full power to enter all houses where 
small-pox might be supposed to exist, as well as to en-| 
ter all factories, mills and other establishments, and 
order any measures to be taken which they may deem! 
advisable to prevent the spreading of the epidemic. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These schools, under the care of the three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on Second- 
day, Ninth mo. 14th, 1885. ‘That for boys, on Cherry 
St., being under the care of John H. Dillingham, and| 
the school for girls on Seventh St., under that of Mary 
W. Woolman. 

In each case the Principal is assisted by a corps of 
competent instructors, and facilities for illustration are 
afforded by a valuable collection of philosophical and | 
chemical apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models of| 
parts of the human system, &c. 

Charles E. Gause, a teacher of several years’ experi- 
ence, has been appointed to fill the vacancy in the corps 
of teachers at the boys’ school, caused by the death of 
Wilmer P. Leeds. 

The primary school in the building on Cherry St., 
and that at Sixth and Noble Sts., will be continued. 

A limited number of children who are not members 
of our religious Society will be admitted, whose parents 
may desire to have them educated free from the un- 
necessary but fashionable accomplishments, too com- 
mon in many schools at this day. 

The attention of Friends and others residing in the 
city and its neighborhood is invited to these schools, 
The terms are moderate, and parents sending children 
who are members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
may be fully relieved from the charges should they be 
felt burdensome. 

Further information may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 

Jno. W. Brppxez, No. 119 8. Fourth St. 


| 








| open on the 5th of Tenth month next. 


RECEIPTS. - 


Received from Benjamin C, Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 59; 
from Henry R. Woodward, N. J., $2, vol. 59; from 
Amos Ashead, N. J., $2, vol. 59; from Edward Sprague, 
Pa., $2, vol. 59; from James E. Armstrong, Pa., $2 
vol. 59; from Edward R. Maule, N. J., $2, vol. 59, an 
for Hannah R. Maule, $2, vol. 59; from Hetty Ann 
Bellah, Del., $2, vol. 59; from Benjamin Ellyson, Io., 
$2, vol. 59; from Charles Bell, N. J., $2, vol. 59, and 
for Joseph K. Lippincott, Jr., $2, vol. 59; from Isabella 
P. Huston, Pa., $2, vol. 59; from John M. Roberts, 
N. J., $2, vol. 59; from James R. Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 
59, and for Thomas B. Hoopes, Charles Cooper, and J, 
Morris Cooper, $2 each, vol. 59; for Isaac 8S. Yarnall, 
Pa., $2, vol. 59; from John H. Lippincott, N. J., $2, 
vol. 59; from Elizabeth L. Dutton and Edward Reeve, 
Phila., $2 each, vol. 59; from Thomas Emmons, Agent, 
lo., for Joshua P. Smith, Jonathan Briggs, ‘Thomas 
Blackburn, David Holloway, Benjamin Coppock, Mary 
H. Brackin, and Jesse R. Garwood, $2 each, vol. 59; 
from Benjamin Macomber, Vt, $2, to No. 11, vol. 60; 
from Milton Stanley, Agent, Ind., for Esther Mills, 
Edmund Osborne, and William T. Fawcett, $2 each, 
vol. 59; from Jacob Maule, O., $2, vol. 59, and for 
Asenath Raley, $2, vol. 59; from William Berry, Gtn,, 
$2, vol. 59; from Henry Hall, Pa., $2, vol. 59; from 
Richard Wistar, Phila., $2, vol. 59; from Benjamin 
Hinshaw, Io., $2, vol. 59: from Richard Esterbrook, 
N. J., $2, vol. 59; from A. Spencer, Gtn., $2, vol. 59; 
from Margaret Roberts, Pa., $1.75, to No. 52, vol. 59; 
from M. M. Child, Del., $2, vol. 59 ; from Samuel Betts, 
Pa., $2, vol. 59; from Catharine M. Wood, New York 
City, $2, vol. 59; from Phebe B. Chace, Mass., $2, vol. 
59; from Hannah F. Smedley, Phila., $2, vol. 59; from 
Pennell L. Webster, Pa., $2, vol. 59; from Rowland 
Evans, Pa., $2, vol. 59; from George W. Thorp, Fkfd., 
$2, vol. 59; from Richard W. Hutton, W. Town, $2 to 
No. 6, vol. 60; from Deborah Paxson, Pa., $2, vol. 59, 
and for Elias E. Paxson, $2, vol. 59; from Asenath H. 
Clayton, Canada, $2, vol. 59; from N. Newlin Smith, 
Md., $2, vol. 59; from Thomas M. Harvey, Agent, Pa., 
for Celina T, Pratt and William Wickersham, $2 each, 
vol. 59. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Subscriptions for Westtown Board- 
ing School, meet Ninth mo. 19th, at 11 a. M. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Admissions 
will be held in the Committee-room, Fourth and Arch 
Sts., on Seventh-day, the 19th inst., at 10 A. M. 

Jno. W. Bipp.e, Clerk. 
EVENING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED ADULTS. 

Teachers are wanted for these schools, which will 
Apply to 
Jos. W. Lippincott, 460 N. Seventh St. 
Thos. Woolman, 858 Marshall St. 

Wm. Biddle, Jr., 924 Chestnut St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 


TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL 
Will re-open on the 21st of Ninth month, 1885, 
H. M. Core, Principal. 
H. Cooper, Assistant. 
Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The stage will connect on week days with the 7.09 
and 9.03 a. M. trains from Broad St. Station. Direct 


| all telegrams to West Chester, whence they will be sent 


to the School by telephone. 

Diep, on the 30th of Fifth mo. 1885, at the residence 
of her nephew, Caleb 8S. Woodrow, near Wilmington, 
Del., Mary STAPLER, aged 75 years, a consistent mem 
ber of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the 25th of Sixth month, at the residence of 
his son-in-law, S. W. Miller, Kansas, Davin W. Lup- 
TON, aged 72 years. His relatives and friends have 
the consoling assurance that his end was peace. 

, at her residence, near Mt. Gilead, Morrow 
Co., Ohio, on Fifth-day, the 10th of Ninth mo. 1885, 
MEHETABEL J. Morris, widow of the late Abraham 
Morris, in the 78th year of her age, an esteem 
member and elder of Gilead Monthly and Particulat 
Meeting. 





